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THE FORESTER. 


Vout. VI. 


FEBRUARY, 1900. 


Grandeur in an American Forest. 


Four Million Acres of Mountain Forest, Forming the Bitter Root Reserve, 
a Region of Lofty Peaks and Deep Canyons. 


It is customary to regard the United 
States as a country entirely and well ex- 
plored, but this is a somewhat popular 
fallacy, for in central eastern Idaho is a 
district of fully ten thousand square miles 
that has remained practically an unknown 
country even to the present time. 

In 1577, at the invitation of the Nez 
Perces Indians under Chief Joseph, Gen. 
Howard visited this unexplored country 
with his hardy little army of campaigners. 
It has been said that the wildness of the 
country necessitated spending six days in 
trying to catch up with the Indians, and 
that, whenever this was accomplished, the 
seventh day was spent in prayer for their 
escape. At any rate, like the Missouri 
orator, they were willing that the country 
should remain a ‘* howling wilderness,” 
in which policy it has quietly acquiesced 
since. 

Nearly six thousand square miles of this 
wilderness is now included in the Bitter 
Root Forest Reserve, which, according to 
official figures, is exceeded in area by but 
one other reserve in the United States. It 
was created on February 22, 1897, when 
the general desire to save the American 
forests from their greedy, destroying -ene- 
mies—the fire and the ax—crystallized in 
an executive order by President Cleveland, 
creating thirteen new forest reserves, cov- 
ering over twenty-one million acres of 
land—a most appropriate commemoration 
of the one hundred and sixty-fifth anniver- 


sary of the birth of the ‘‘ Father of His 
Country.” 

There are none of the highways of civ- 
ilization in any part of this wild domain. 
Two or three widely separated trails pene- 
trate the shades of its dense woods and 
climb its rugged mountain passes. The 
Nez Perces Indians still claim it as their 
hunting grounds and the last cf our fur- 
trappers are to be found within its con- 
fines. It is the land of the singing Pine, 
the home of the elk and trout, a vast moun- 
tainous timbered country, a place for rest 
and adventure, where Cooper’s heroes 
could live again in their happy hunting 
grounds. 

During the summer of 1897, a recon- 
naissance of this district was made by the 
United States Geological Survey, the 
writer having been in charge of the party. 
Seventeen of the highest peaks in the re- 
serve were climbed and from their sum- 
mits, save the Bitter Root Valley on its 
eastern edge, naught but mountains could 
be seen within its boundaries. The ele- 
vation, except in the bottom of some of 
the deepest canyons, does not fall below 
4000 feet, insuring in these latitudes frost 
in every month of the year. The horizontal 
area of the reserve is 5924 square miles. 
which is greater than that of Rhode Island 
and Connecticut combined, and after trav- 
elling through its mountains for four 
months one is led to believe that if it were 
rolled out into Kansas prairies it would 
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cover the greater portion of the United 
States. 

The reserve lies mostly in eastern cen- 
tral Idaho and laps over for 1000 square 
miles into Montana. Its western limit is 
the fertile Bitter Root Valley, the home of 
the famous Montana horses. The Salmon 
River, in its canyon of from 4000 to 6000 
feet deep, is a natural boundary and fire- 
break on the south. Beyond its western 
edge is the Big Kamas Valley, while to the 
north it is simply mountains, range upon 
range, as far as the eye can reach. The 
main crest of the Bitter Root Mountains, 
forming the boundary between Idaho and 
Montana, cuts it north and south. 

The imposing grandeur of this range, 
in its vast extent and ruggedness, is rarely 
excelled. The Sierra Nevadas, near Mt. 
Whitney, are, perhaps, its only superior 
in this country. For a distance of sixty 
miles the main range rises in a series of 
lofty spires and domes bare of soil or 
vegetation, snow-clad for nine months of 
the year and glistening with glaciated 
granite sides, its lofty peaks mingling 
with the clouds to the confusion of the 
eye. Except by the Lost Horse trail they 
are impassable to animals, and are difficult 
of ascent to the mountaineer. Banks of 
perpetual snow abound and lakes of strik- 
ing beauty lie under each peak. It is pre- 
eminently a land of lakes and streams, a 
paradise for the trout fisher, a most de- 
lightful place to visit. 

The traveller should take with him 
abundant supplies, for his appetite will 
be his constant companion. The outfit 
should include two heavy pairs of shoes to 
hunt deer and goats and a pair of running 
shoes for bear. It is a fact not very well 
known, that the best footwear for use in 
these mountains is woolen socks and rub- 
ber-soled tennis shoes. These shoes wear 
only fairly well but they do not slip on the 
rocks, no matter how smooth they may be, 
and they are noiseless for hunting purposes. 

The pack-train is also a matter of seri- 
ous interest. The one used on this expe- 
dition consisted of eight mules and two 
horses. The guiding star of the band was 


the instrument pack-mule Moses, so named 
for his ability to climb mountains, his 
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wisdom and his apparent meekness. He 
had carried the instrument pack for so 
many trips that when he was started up a 
mountain he assumed that it was his duty 
to lead the band to the top, where he 
would stop and proclaim his song to the 
world. Onone such occasion he was lead- 
ing through a small meadow where he 
stirred up a nest of hornets and was stung. 
Each mule as he came up was convinced as 
to the point of the joke. Returning next 
day, Moses was again in the lead. He came 
to this meadow, stopped, looked around, re- 
membered the hornets and then picked out a 
circuitous route while the rest of the band 
followed in the old trail. Moses, from 
the other side, watched the mules pass, 
each in turn being stung and then stam- 
peding. The tourists said there was a 
smile on the face of Moses when he again 
took up his pilgrimage. 

To the west of the Bitter Root crest, 
streams in deep canyons have divided the 
mountains forming east and west second- 
ary ranges, less rugged but capped by 
frequent groups of bare crags, difficult of 
access and carrying banks of perpetual 
snow. The only exceptions to this extent 
of mountains are the high alpine meadows 
that furnish delightful camping grounds 
and pasture for the pack train. 

Originally at least ninety per cent. of 
this reserve was timbered. The forest is 
composed entirely of conifers, the Spruce 
predominating, with many stately Cedars 
in the bottom-lands and some Tamaracks 
on the hillsides. Yellow Pine is the prin- 
cipal wood on the Montana slope. The 
Lodgepole, or Black, Pine, is very abund- 
ant and constitutes in large part the new 
growth following burns. The great bulk 
of the timber is undersized and not of 
commercial value. The Balsam Firs have 
softwood and rot quickly, and the Lodge- 
pole seldom exceeds eight inches in diam- 
eter. While the ax has made serious 
inroads into the Montana woods it has not 
been used in Idaho except to blaze widely 
separated trails through the forest. From 
careful notes of surveys during the Sum- 
mer of 1897 it was estimated that ninety 
per.cent. of the entire area of 5924 square 
miles of this reserve had been timbered. 
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Of this vast forest thirty-one per cent. had 
been destroyed by fire. 

This is ominous in view of the fact that 
this stretch of country, prior to this survey, 
was practically unexplored; none of its 
timber, relatively, had been put to any 
useful purpose; and with the exception of 
Elk City Shoupe mining camps not thirty 
persons live within its confines. In many 
other districts the forest fires are started 
by sheep men, who want less forest and 
more pasture, but here the destruction 
comes certainly from the mining prospec- 
tors, who set the forest on in order to ex- 
pose the rocks to view. Near a new gold 
find in the northwestern part of the reserve 
as many as twenty incipient fires were 
counted from one peak, August 10, 1897. 
Some of the fires were visited and showed 
plainly that they had been started pur- 
posely. Inthe basin of the Coeur d’Alene, 
which adjoins this reserve on the north, and 
which has been partly developed from a 
mining standpoint, one-half of the original 
forest has been destroyed in this manner. 

In the basin of the Bitter Root River the 
destroying agent has been the sawmills. 
The reckless liberality of the timber laws 
is only exceeded by the laxity, if not 
rascality, in the enforcement of their regu- 
lations. Such generosity has probably 
been equalled only by the last Mexican 
Governor, of California, who, during the 
last few days of his administration, en- 
deavored to grant away the better portion 
of the State to his own countrymen before 
the transfer of power was made. 

In Colorado, Utah, New Mexico, Ari- 
zona, Montana, Idaho and North and 
South Dakota, individuals or corporations 
are permitted to cut timber for building, 
agricultural, mining and other domestic 
use from all mineral lands, the only re- 
straint being that timber under eight inches 
in diameter must not be cut nor can the 
timber be shipped from the state. A sub- 
sequent act authorizes the Secretary of the 
Interior to give without compensation to 
the government the right to cut timber on 
non-mineral lands under regulation from 
the Interior Department. The timber and 
stone acts and the right of way grants 
have all served in the same general way 
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to destroy our forests. The following 
quotation is taken from a report of the 
Forestry Commission selected by the Na- 
tional Academy of Sciences: 

*¢ Individual avarice and corporate greed 
have vied in accepting this bounty offered 
by the Government and the most valuable 
timber accessible to the railroads has been 
cut from all reputed mineral lands.” 

Until within the past ten years game was 
extremely plentiful in this reserve. Moose, 
elk, bear and deer abounded. During the 
summer could be seen bands of from twelve 
to twenty elk, which congregated into much 
larger herds during the winter months in 
the cafions. Moose and bear could be 
found on every stream. In 1886, one trap- 
per at Missoula, Montana, sought contracts 
to deliver two hundred bear skins in one 
season. W. E. Carlin, of New York, an 
enthusiastic sportsman, who has known this 
forest for a number of years, testifies to the 
abundance of game in the past. W. H. 
Wright, of Spokane, sportsman and guide, 
took in a hunting party that killed six bear 
in one day in 1890. Both these gentlemen 
are emphatic in their statements that game 
was very abundant but that it is fast disap- 
pearing. In the reconnaissance trip of 876 
miles made through these woods the writer 
saw but one elk and two deer. No time 
was taken for hunting, however. During 
this journey but three hunting parties were 
met—one a Nez Perces’ Indian camp, Mr. 
Carlin’s party and an outfit from Elk City, 
Idaho. 

As this forest covers nearly six thousand 
square miles within the reserve alone and 
many more square miles of adjoining 
mountains it is evident that the game has 
not been exterminated by pleasure or food- 
hunting parties. The guilty one in this 
destruction is the fur trapper. He re- 
ceives from $2.50 for a martin skin to $35 
for a prime bear skin. All the traps have 
to be baited with fresh meat. Every large 
creek visited had a trapper on it and each 
trapper had a run or circuit of traps of 
about 100 miles. On Moose and Bear 
Creeks, in Idaho, during the season of 
1896-97, one hundred and twenty bear 
were caught by two trappers. The trap- 
per kills his bait in the winter and then 
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drags it to the trap. The warm spring 
days waken the bear from his sleep and 
begin the decomposition of the meat, mak- 
ing the desired attracting odor. Often 
two or three elk and deer are stacked up 
around the trap at onetime. It is consid- 
ered a conservative estimate that for each 
bear trapped about 1000 pounds of fresh 
meat have to be provided, or say, one elk 
and five deer. The two trappers referred to 
would, therefore, have killed for their bear 
traps 720 game-food animals. It is safe to 
say that there are twenty trappers doing this 
work of extermination in this reserve, so 
that each winter there are several thousand 
elk and deer killed for this purpose. 

That the moose are practically gone is 
proven by the fact that an unmounted 
moose head with good antlers is now worth 
$100. The head of a bull elk is worth 
$25. It is easy to kill the game during 
the deep snows of winter when they con- 
gregate in the canyons to browse on the 
brush. The trapper on snow shoes has 
them at a great disadvantage. One in- 
stance is known where a trapper with a 
sightless gun found a band of three hun- 
dred elk in a narrow canyon. He fired 
twenty-eight shots into the herd, killed 
seven and did not trouble about the wound- 
ed ones. A rancher in the mountains, 
south of the Salmon River points with pride 
toa fence about his cabin made of elk horns. 
In one canyon on Moose Creek some early 
hunters in the spring of 1897 found one 
hundred putrefying deer carcasses. The 
moose is particularly easy to kill during 
the winter, as he travels very little. 

The game destruction in this district 
was presented to the Idaho authorities but 
it seems nothing was done by them to pre- 
vent it. The laws are satisfactory, but 
there is either a lack of desire or ability to 
enforce them and this negligence forms 
another argument for the control of the 
reserve by national authority. This is one 
of our last hunting grounds. The true 
sportsman will not kill wantonly nor ma- 
terially decrease the game. The destruc- 
tion is wrought by those who seek to make 
a few dollars by killing in a wholesale 
way against all Jaws of humanity and the 
State. The well-worn and deserted trail 
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of the buffalo across the plains is now being 
continued by as sad a cortége of deer, elk 
and moose over the last divide. If a speci- 
fic remedy is not soon applied we will have 
to send our children to the museum rather 
than to the invigorating forest to see the 
noble animals that are their just heritage. 

The baneful effects of forest destruction 
have been written of by many able special- 
ists. But one verdict has been rendered 
by those countries that have destroyed 
these friends of civilization. The denuda- 
tion of the hills causes floods and summer 
droughts; it fills up the navigable streams 
with silt and destroys the water supply, 
and hence the crops of the irrigator. 

The laws and regulations of the reserves 
are not intended to impede mining, agri- 
culture or any other development. It is 
desired that forest reserves should continue 
to furnish lumber, not only to ourselves 
but to future generations, and under just 
regulations to preserve the continuity of 
the forests. Fire is the enemy to be re- 
sisted with greatest energy. In the North- 
west there has developed decided opposi- 
tion to these reserves principally on the 
part of those who wish to get public pas- 
ture or timber. Many oppose the move- 
ment because of lack of information con- 
cerning its purposes. An editor in Idaho, 
during the past summer, told the writer 
that the reserves were created at the re- 
quest of eastern gold interests to prevent 
the development of western gold mines. 

The essential need is a Forestry Bureau, 
under Civil Service rules, with life work 
at good compensation. Transient service 
has been weighed in the balance and found 
wanting. Every European country has 
adopted such a policy for forest preserva- 
tion and extension. In British India, 
France and Germany the forests are a 
source of substantial revenue as well as 
physical benefit. It is to be hoped that so 
worthy a cause, which has been auspi- 
ciously favored by the two preceding ad- 
ministrations, as well as by the present, 
will be promptly developed as it justly 
deserves, and as the necessities of this 
country earnestly require. 

JosEPpH Bartow LippiIncotTT, 
Los Angeles, Cal. 
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Relation of Mining to Forestry. 


The Importance of Forest Protection to Insure a Profitable Development 
of Mining Interests. 


The question of Forestry has an im- 
portant bearing upon the mining interests 
of any mineral-bearing country; but es- 
pecially is this the case where by far the 
largest part of the mining area is either 
destitute or timber has a very limited sup- 
ply, and where, as in the case of desert 
mines, the water required for mining and 
kindred purposes has to be derived from 
the higher and timbered regions. Large 
quantities of timber are required in the 
timbering of mines, as the ore is being ex- 
tracted; for other important uses, in con- 
ducting mining operations; and also for 
fuel in the reduction of ores. Water is 
absolutely indispensable in the treatment of 
any and all kinds of ores. 

Many an experienced prospector has 
staked a valuable claim on the desert and 
regretfully turned his back upon it, be- 
cause of the absence of these indispensa- 
bles to profitable exploitation—/iméder and 
water. And deposits in such claims will 
only become available and profitable when 
water and timber are available, either 
through better means of transportation or 
through the growth and preservation of 
forests and the conservation of the water 
supply. The latter is indisputably con- 
ceded to be directly dependent upon the 
former—the more forest the more water, 
and vice versa. 

The mining industry, therefore, has a 
deep and permanent interest in Forestry. 
The mining interests of the mountains 
and the deserts, and the farming interests 
in the valleys, demand alike that the an- 
nual rainfall be stored for future use. 

The timbered forests subserve this pur- 
pose better than any other means. It isa 
well-known fact that by the planting of 
forests the rainfall has been materially in- 
creased in sections of desert country. 

Of the forest reservations in California, 
nearly one-half are in the southern part of 
the State, the other half being in the cen- 


tral. The San Gabriel, San Bernardino, 
Trabuca, San Jacinto and the Pine Moun- 
tain and Zaca Lake Reservations, contain- 
ing 3,781,794 acres, are all in southern 
California, while the Stanislaus, Sierra 
and Tahoe Reservations, comprising 5,- 
155,840 acres, are located in the central 
part of the state, making a total of 8,937,- 
634 acres in California. 

On March 1, 1898, the lands embraced 
in the Stanislaus and San Jacinto Forest 
Reservations, which were suspended by 
act of June 4, 1897, again became subject 
to the operation of the proclamation of 
February 22, 1897, creating them, which 
added an estimate amount of 1,428,480 
acres to the area embraced in the previously 
created government forest reservations of 
California. In addition to this, the Pine 
Mountain and Zaca Lake Reserve, con- 
taining 1,644,594 acres, was also created, 
and an addition of nearly 57,200 acres was 
made to the Trabuca Reserve. 

The efforts of the government the past 
year and a half have been primarily di- 
rected to putting in operation the act 
passed June 4, 1897, providing for the ad- 
ministration and regulation of forest reser- 
vations, but the necessary funds were not 
appropriated by the government to put the 
system in operation till July, 1898, since 
which time a force of graded officers has 
been placed in control of the reserves. 

Through the patrolling of the forests, it 
has been found that forest fires constitute 
the paramount danger to which the re- 
serves are exposed. During the month of 
October, 1598, an extensive forest fire 
raged in that part of Los Angeles county 
reservation situated between Strawberry 
Mountain on the west, and Barley Flats 
on the east, along the southern slope of 
the Big Tejunga watershed, resulting in 
the destruction of many square miles of 
valuable Pine timber. Fires originate 
chiefly by campers lighting fires for cook- 
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ing purposes and neglecting to extinguish 
them. Subsequently a wind arises, wafts 
the smouldering embers into a blazing and 
devastating fire, and a loss occurs that 
cannot be repaired except after a long term 
of years. When funds have been needed 
for a more thorough patrolling, for the 
prosecution of sheep herders and other 
trespassers, and for other like purposes, 
the government inspector has found himself 
powerless to act for want of funds. 

Numerous provisions and regulations are 
necessary in the proper maintenance of 
reserves, and the subject has been treated 
upon on different occasions, but from the 
standpoint of the miner, little has been 
done. It is true, certain regulations have 
been passed permitting the miners to enter 
upon these reserves, prospect for, and lo- 
cate minerals; but nothing has been done 
to encourage mining upon them. The 
construction of mountain trails would open 
up a large territory to the tourist and 
health seeker, in the heart of our grand 
mountain and forest scenery, in parts 
now known only to the venturesome hun- 
ter and hardy prospector, who have here- 
tofore been the pioneers in this work. 

The opening up of new territory to the 
efforts of the miner and the prospector is 
the most desirable end to be accomplished. 
The efforts of the forest rangers would be 
best aided in protecting such reserves from 
destruction by fire by the extensive con- 
struction of trails through the mountains 
to enable them to get to the scene of labor, 
and facilitate the work of bringing in their 
supplies. 

To further protect the forest, the en- 
trance to such trails could be guarded by 
the forest ranger stationed there, whose 
duty it would be to grant a permit to all 
parties entering the reserve for prospect- 
ing, mining, hunting or health, as the case 
might be. By making it compulsory on 
all entering the reserve to obtain first a 
permit from the forest ranger, and mak- 
ing all persons found without it liable to 
prosecution and fine, a check would be 
kept, so that the origin of the forest fire 
could be traced to its beginning when the 
forest ranger knows the parties who were 
camped in that part of the reserve. 
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Some suggestions are conveyed by the 
following editorial published in the AZzn- 
ing and Metallurgical Journal: 

‘¢ The natural subdivision of the land of 
any civilized country is best classified under 
the headings of agricultural, timber and 
mining rights. Until very recent years 
the government of the United States has 
left the care of the timber and mining re- 
sources to the destructive and improvident 
trust of individual ownership. The re- 
sult is that on account of the perishable 
nature of the timber supply and its slow 
rate of reproduction the required amount 
has rapidly vanished and in many sections 
is gone altogether. The effect of this has 
been felt on the climate of the country in 
diminishing the rainfall and making the 
amount of it that did come find its way to 
the rivers and streams in a shorter space 
of time. In consequence, the moisture 
which falls has not been as well retained 
in the soil and rocks, and has rendered 
some sections, such as the southwestern 
States, more arid than formerly. 

‘* For these reasons the timber area of 
the country has an important bearing on 
the development of the mining resources 
of any district. There are large sections 
of the Southwest which at one time were 
covered with timber which was destroyed 
by cattlemen and sheepmen and at times 
by the miners, as the Government took no 
interest in forestry in those days. This 
destruction took place both in the moun- 
tains and what is now called the desert. 
Forest reserves have been fortunately set 
apart on the mountain sections, but that 
act does not now prohibit prospecting or 
mining within the limits of such reserves. 

‘¢The restoration or reforestization of 
the burned forest areas in mountain and 
desert sections has an important bearing 
on the water supply and aids mining in 
such sections. In the desert country there 
have been valuable groves of mesquite 
timber which have been destroyed as above 
stated, and efforts should be made by each 
county to reforest or replant such places. 
The mesquite timber has several varieties 
and grows on the desert in Arizona and 
California from the sea level along the 
valleys of the Colorado, Salt and Gila 
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Rivers to an elevation of 2900 feet, as at 
Newberry, Cal., on the A. & P. railroad, 
Santa Fe Route, where there was at one 
time a large grove which was cut down to 
supply fuel for the silver mines in Calico, 
when our laws permitted miners to indulge 
in the luxury of mining silver ore. So far 
as known, no effort has been made by 
our experimental stations to grow this 
valuable cattle food and fuel-producing 
tree. The pods of this tree have a taste 
similar to sweet corn and seem to ripen at 
almost all seasons of the year, and fur- 
nish food in the Arizona and California 
desert valley sections for the Indians as 
well as for cattle and horses. 

‘¢ The presence of excessive alkali does 
not apparently kill the tree, and it seems 
to flourish where there would grow noth- 
ing else that cattle would subsist on and 
get fat. Professor Wickson, of Berkeley, 
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is authority for the statement that the Date 
Palm will subsist on moist alkali soil, and 
that salt is the proper fertilizer for this 
tree. If this statement is true there are 
large areas in the desert where the alkali 
and salt water and moist land are found, 
and where experimental trials could be 
made with these two representatives of 
native and foreign desert trees. To in- 
crease the areas of forests would make 
such sections fit for habitation, and open 
up settlements in the districts where min- 
erals could be made available. The ad- 
dition of any valuable tree from the in- 
terior or inland sections of Australia might 
have as good results to our desert sections 
as the introduction of the Eucalyptus family 
has been to the coast districts of Cali- 
fornia.” 
O. S. Breese. 


Los Angeles, Cal. 


A Proposed National Arboretum. 


Offer of Three Thousand Acres of Land in California Suitable for an 
Economic Plant Station. 


The study of botany has come to be 
universally recognized as of great value 
to a nation, and botanical gardens are sup- 
ported by nearly every country in the 
world. It is peculiarly appropriate, at a 
time when the City of Los Angeles is 
offering to the Department of Agriculture 
a magnificent tract of land of over three 
thousand acres in extent, suitable in every 
respect for the establishment of a national 
arboretum, that the matter should be dis- 
cussed, and the advisability of such action 
demonstrated. 

It is hard, perhaps, for the residents of 
Eastern States to realize of what vital im- 
portance the preservation of our forests is 
to the farmers and dwellers in this south- 
west region of America. Each winter 
day the sky and rain conditions are care- 
fully observed, and perhaps nothing will 
so impress the eastern tourist as the uni- 


versal thankfulness and contentment 
brought about by a hard day’s rainfall. 

It is, therefore, no wonder that Los 
Angeles, the largest city in the Southwest, 
has become the center of forest work and 
interest—the question so vital to the pros- 
perity of our city—the preservation of 
the winter rainfall for use during our long, 
dry summers by protecting the forest cover 
of our mountains and foothills, and the 
replanting of areas devastated by fire has 
become a problem of absorbing interest, 
not only to our farmers and _ scientific 
bodies, but to the departments at Wash- 
ington. Skilled agents are now investi- 
gating these peculiar conditions, but the 
question can never be satisfactorily an- 
swered until practical trial is made of trees 
and shrubs growing under similar climatic 
conditions. 

Other countries of the world—Algeria 
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and lands surrounding the Mediterranean 
Sea, parts of Asia Minor and Austria— 
offer a most inviting region for research. 
This is true not only from a forest stand- 
point. Many trees are cultivated chiefly 
for their economic value, as may be illus- 
trated by a few examples. The Cork 
Oak (Quercus suber), for instance, is one 
of the most important forest trees in 
southern Europe and Algeria, from the 
bark of which cork, so universally used, 
is manufactured. 

The culture of Oak forests is very profit- 
able in spite of their yielding a crop only 
about every eight years, but its especial 
value arises from its thick bark, making it 
impervious to fire, which so often destroys 
the Pine forests of the south of Europe; 
and the plantation of belts of these trees is 
recommended by French authorities as an 
almost complete protection against the 
spread of fire. I quote from Chas. Nau- 
din’s description: ‘*The Cork Oak is 
found in rocky ground, and it succeeds 
even in the poorest and most arid land, re- 
sisting long droughts and the extreme heat 
of southern climates.” 

Another tree suitable for covering our 
foothills, and one likely to produce good 
results and be of great economic value, is 
the Saint John’s bread ( Ceratonia stliqua), 
also native of Algeria and neighboring 
countries. Dr. Masters states that Eng- 
land alone imports annually one hundred 
and eighty thousand tons of the pods from 
the island of Crete. The pulp of the 
pods is the chief ingredient probably of 
much of the chocolate sold in America. It 
is used there chiefly as cattle food. It has 
been introduced into Spain and many 
other countries. It grows in arid regions 
with but little care, providing not only 
food for the cattle, but shelter from the ex- 
treme heat of the sun. 

The introduction of the Eucalyptus, I 
may also mention, has done much in 
supplying a cheap fuel for the farmers of 
these regions. Many species are admir- 
ably adapted for covering our foothills. 
Many Pines would probably succeed, 
especially the Pzxus tuberculata, native of 
the neighboring mountains and alleged to 
withstand fire. Pines, however, from 
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their resinous nature, are probably ill- 
adapted to regions exposed to forest fires, 
unless divided by belts of fireproof timber. 

Our higher mountains, if carefully pro- 
tected from cattle and fire, could probably 
be left for many years to reforest them- 
selves. But it is peculiarly the arid belt 
of foothills—extending to about 3000 
feet—covered in many places with Grease 
Wood, and so peculiarly exposed to fire 
from campers, hunters and small farmers, 
that would be benefited by an arboretum. 
With regard to an economic plant station 
for the building up of new industries by 
the introduction of new fruits and plants 
suitable for culture under our climatic con- 
ditions, the Department of Agriculture is 
indeed doing much; but in preference to 
reading through long bulletins or inaugu- 
rating experiments which may prove costly 
failures, the farmers and others interested 
wish to see these trees and fruits growing, 
and to be able to obtain plants or seeds of 
them, for experiments. 

For this purpose the Department of 
Agriculture should be provided with a 
testing ground. An economic plant sta- 
tion would furnish the opportunity for 
securing such information as is desired. 
Coffee trees grow in a few well sheltered, 
protected districts. No doubt, in many 
places in our State, tea plants would 
flourish, probably here on north exposures 
protected from wind. We need a berry 
to take the place of gooseberries, etc., for 
culture in semi-arid regions. Some species 
of Guava or Eugenia would undoubtedly 
answer this purpose. From the various 
species of Anona some peculiarly hardy 
variety could be selected, and the industry 
of shipping East this delicious fruit might 
be inaugurated. The Soapberry (Safe- 
dus utilis), which is now attracting con- 
siderable attention for culture in Algeria, 
might also prove profitable here. But it 
is unnecessary to continue the long list of 
economic plants which are capable of be- 
ing cultivated in these regions and which 
would so help build up the agricultural 
possibilities of this magnificent portion of 
America. 

The public have not the time or the 
knowledge to hunt out individual trees 
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growing in gardens. They want a botani- 
cal dictionary with colored plates, accurate, 
because Nature would provide them, and 
properly named with their uses, all of 
which an economic plant station alone can 
give. 

As every public body in Los Angeles, 
feeling the importance of building up the 
agricultural regions extending to Arizona 
and New Mexico, of which, from her 
geographic position, she will become the 
gateway for the exchange of these prod- 
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ucts with the Oriental markets of the 
world, and believing that the agricultural 
prosperity of this vast region will help 
much to build up the greater prosperity of 
the United States, has endorsed the pro- 
posed plan, we earnestly urge the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture to accept and main- 
tain this national arboretum and economic 
plant station. 
A. CAMPBELL-JOHNSON, 
‘¢ Garvanza,” 


Los Angeles, Cal. 





The Value of Lodgepole Pine. 


To one accustomed to logging in big 
timber only the mention of Lodgepole Pine 
( Pinus murrayana), or of its eastern rela- 
tive, the Jack Pine ( Pixus divaricata), as 
valuable trees may be amusing, for these 
trees are despised and usually considered 
a nuisance. It is therefore a pleasure to 
help them to their proper place in forest 
economy. 

It is not generally known that these 
Pines have a place in the lumber market. 
Although they are not quoted they are 
sawed and sold under other names. The 
Jack Pine of the lake region goes for 
‘¢ Norway,” the Lodgepole of the moun- 
tains going as ‘‘ White Pine.” Both are 
extensively used for fuel and both com- 
mand, where accessible, a stumpage of 
twenty-five cents per cord. 

Ties are made in large quantities from 
both and bring a stumpage price of three 
to five cents. The straight, slender, smooth 
trunks of the smaller sizes make excel- 
lent fence poles, or, sawed without edg- 
ing, boards. As material for the pioneer 
its very extensive use for house and barn, 
corral and fuel bears modest evidence that 
it is very often overlooked. 

In addition to the uses made of the 
Lodgepole Pine at present, some of its 
qualities promise to increase the demand 
for it in the future. A large proportion 
of it has a pitted grain that gives a beau- 
tiful surface when polished and may have 
much value for ornamental work. 


In silviculture its.value is remarkable. 
No other species is so ready to occupy the 
ground aftera fire. No other, when young, 
can endure the sun and the drought of 
newly-burned land as this can. During 
the very dry time of 1889 and 18go fire 
swept large areas along the continental 
divide between the Great Northern and the 
Northern Pacific railways in Montana, and 
now wherever that fire was not so severe 
as to destroy the seed and was not followed 
by a second fire, the burned ground is 
densely restocked with seedlings of this 
species, many of them five feet high. 
Areas are frequently found that have 4000 
seedlings to the acre. The species has 
great value as a mountain cover. After 
the first five years the seedlings grow 
rapidly and soon form a dense shade to 
retard the melting of snow and an obstruc- 
tion to delay the run-off of water. 

It has been said the Lodgepole Pine is 
a nuisance, that were it not for its per- 
sistent occupancy of the land more valu- 
able species would comein. Many places 
can be found where such is the case, but 
this is not the average effect. In the broad 
economy of nature this humble species is 
doing its work and doing it well. In gen- 
eral it covers land no other species wants 
and most faithfully keeps doing something 
and producing something on land that 
would otherwise be waste. 

As aids or nurses to other species, also, 
Lodgepole hasan unappreciated value. It 
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is a pioneer and prepares the conditions 
under which other species may thrive. 
Such work is very noticeable where enough 
Spruce or Larch are in the vicinity to fur- 
nish seed. Where they are, after the 
Pines have grown up enough, and have 
cleared themselves of branches enough to 
let the air in under them, Spruce, Larch 
and even White Pine seedlings are often 
found starting underneath in the needed 
shade and shelter of the Pines. Such 
standard trees ultimately overtop and sub- 
due the Lodgepole and occupy the land al- 
most entirely, leaving little evidence of 
the kindly work of the nurses through 
whose aid they were established. 
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Where Larch has come in among the 
Lodgepole and has reached a foot or more 
in diameter and formed its usual thick and 
protecting bark a light fire may run 
through and kill the Lodgepole, thinning 
the forest and leaving the Larch in pos- 
session to grow more rapidly than before 
and form clearest trunks of greatest sizes 
possible by any method of silviculture. 

The policy of aiding and diverting and 
not antagonizing, Nature’s forces, is the 
best with Lodgepole Pine as with other 
natural products. 

H. B. Ayres, 
Carleton, Minn. 
Field Agent U. S. Geological Survey. 


Forest Planting in Indiana. 


John P. Brown, President of the Indi- 
ana Forestry Association, has recently 
communicated an interesting query to the 
Division of Forestry, as to the desirability 
of using principally Carolina Poplar in 
forest plantations of the Middle West. 
Mr. Brown especially asks if this should 
be done in Indiana, where he states the 
tendency is to use Carolina Poplar to the 
exclusion of other trees. He further 
states that there has been great destruction 
and waste of natural forests in Indiana and 
that as a result there is now a growing 
earnestness to know ‘* what to plant.” 

The question is a complex one. For 
the timberless prairie region of the Middle 
West, it is ‘* what may be grown.” The 
needs of settlers in this region are for trees 
that will grow under the most trying con- 
ditions—uncertainty of rain and exposure 
to prolonged drought and hot winds. 

There is need first of all that the trees 
used here should produce fuel and good 
fence posts in as short a time as possible. 
Plantings of slower growing and more 
valuable timber trees, if they can be un- 
dertaken in conjunction, must require two 
to three times as long to produce useful 
timber. For the most part the latter class 


of trees (Oaks, Pines, Spruces, Cedars, 
etc.) has been neglected in the plains re- 


gion. The rapid growing Cottonwood 
(essentially the same as the Carolina Pop- 
lar), and the equally rapid Hardy Catalpa 
are the trees planted by most prairie 
farmers; and often only the Cottonwood 
is planted. It is generally well known that 
these species can be depended on. Box- 
elder, Silver Maple, Green Ash, Amer- 
ican Elm, Honey Locust and Osage 
Orange have been used less generally. 

For Indiana and adjacent States of the 
Middle West, the question of ‘* what to 
plant” is quite different. Rain is abun- 
dant throughout the growing season, and, 
as a result, any of the fifty or more im- 
portant eastern and northern timber trees 
can be successfully grown. Most farmers 
of this region know that denuded forest 
land will in time be reforested, if ex- 
empted from fire. It is, however, of the 
greatest importance that this regeneration 
be directed to the end that only useful 
timber be produced at as early a date as 
possible. It is believed that this can be 
accomplished best by planting.* 

The selection of proper kinds for this 





* The Division of Forestry has in preparation 
a bulletin entitled ‘‘ Collecting Tree Seeds and 
Raising Forest Tree Seedlings.’’ This bulletin 
will soon be available for distribution. 
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region may include three classes of trees: 
(1) species of very rapid growth, giving 
useful timber in 10 to 25 years (such as 
Hardy Catalpa, Black Locust, Cotton- 
wood, Largetooth Aspen, Silver Maple, 
etc.); (2) trees of moderately rapid 
growth, producing useful timber in 30 to 
50 years (Red Oak, Yellow Oak, White 
Ash, Beech, Kentucky Coffee-tree, Ameri- 
can Elm, Rock Elm, Basswood, Shell- 
bark Hickory, Bitternut Hickory, Syca- 
more, Arbor-vite, Larch, etc.); (3) 
trees of slower growth, producing useful 
timber in 60 to 100 years (White Oak, 
Bur Oak, Swamp White Oak, Sugar 
Maple, Black Walnut, Butternut, Black 
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Cherry, Tulip-tree, White Pine, Red 
Spruce, Red Cedar, etc.). 

In all cases, however, the economic 
purposes of the planter must largely 
determine the selection, since forest plant- 
ing is mainly a matter of business rather 
than of sentiment. It may, therefore, 
suit best the purpose of one to plant only 
the first class of trees suggested, from 
which quick, continuous cuttings for fuel, 
fence posts, poles, etc., canbe made. For 
another planter’s purposes a combination 
of the first and second, or all three classes 
of trees may be desirable. 

GEorGE B. SupwortTH, 
Dendrologist, Division of Forestry. 


Forestry in the Transvaal. 


BY THE CURATOR, JOUBERT PARK, JOHANNESBURG, SOUTH AFRICA, 


Looking at any good map of the Trans- 
vaal, we find a tract of flat, treeless table- 
land, between 5000 and 6000 feet above 
sea level; and roughly speaking, 150 
miles in extent from east to west, with a 
breadth of 100 miles from north to south. 
From this collecting ground, which has an 
average annual rainfall of about 27 inches, 
all the large rivers of South Africa may 
be said to take their rise. The Vaal, 
Crocodile, Olifants, Tugela, Sabie, Um- 
felosi and Maputa Rivers, which water the 
Cape Colony, Transvaal, Free State, Na- 
tal, Zululand and Swaziland, all have their 
beginnings on the high Veld. This table- 
land is almost destitute of trees, except in 
sheltered valleys; and in a word I have 
proposed to clothe this tract of land with 
trees, and the certain, though distant, re- 
sult will be that the whole of South Africa 
will reap the benefit. 

At present we have a vast arid plain 
covered with short grass over which 
heavy thunder showers rush to find the 
shortest way to the sea. The radiation of 
moisture is excessive during the cloudless 
day, and the cold is biting at night. Cover 
the ground with trees, and you arrest the 


storm water to a great extent and replenish 
the springs. The country is as bare of 
clothing as the natives; such a project, if 
carried out, means employment and a liv- 
ing to thousands of people, and a settled 
industry for all time. 

To set such a gigantic business going, 
the government alone is able and long-lived 
enough; for as M. Bagneris remarks, in 
his Elements of Silviculture: ‘* The state, 
which is, so to speak, imperishable, is the 
only body which is able to produce the 
most useful timber, for private companies 
are obliged to guard against the accumula- 
tion of a large capital in the shape of 
standing timber.” 

I confess I have brought these facts be- 
fore the government, but hitherto without 
the smallest effect. All the timber used 
for the mines, and for building and gen- 
eral purposes, is imported at vast expense. 
Even fencing poles of Acacia mollissima 
must be largely imported from Natal. 
Some time ago it was proposed to import 
blocks of Eucalyptus diversicolor from 
Western Australia for paving the streets 
of Johannesburg, but the cost was prohibi- 


tive.—R. W. Adlam, Gard. Chronicle. 
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Studying the American Forests 


In The Empire State. 


The applications for advice as to the 
best treatment for woodlands have come 
from owners all over the country, for 
tracts ranging in size from the small farm 
woodlot of a few acres to the large tracts 
of forest land held by the commercial 
companies. During the early summer, 
in answer to an applicaticn on land of the 
latter class a party from the Division of 
Forestry spent two and a-half months on 
the lands of the Mac Intyre Iron Company 
in Essex County, New York, gathering 
data from which to prepare a working plan. 

On a tract of some 70,000 acres over 
1000 acres of valuation surveys were taken. 
These were made on the strip method and 
consisted in the measurement of all soft 
wood trees two inches and over at breast 
height and all hard woods over ten inches. 
The surveys were run through the various 
forest types and in different parts of the 
tract, so that the results give a much more 
correct estimate of the stand of timber 
than is obtained by using other methods. 

These figures of the present stand were 
supplemented by studies in the rate of 
growth of Spruce on cut-over land, by 
means of analyses of felled trees. The 
party was made up of student-assistants 
and woodmen engaged locally. The stu- 
dent-assistants were Messrs. Henry Grin- 
nell, Smith Riley, M. De Turk High, E. 
T. Grandlienard and G. F. Peabody, who 
was in charge of the work fora time dur- 
ing my absence. 

Under instructions from Mr. Henry S. 
Graves, Superintendent of Working Plans, 
twenty-three lots were visited by the writer 
during the late summer and autumn. 
Preliminary examinations were also made 
on nine larger tracts on which more study 
will be required. 

The woodlots ranged in size from 10 
to 200 acres, the limit of the woodlot 
agreement, and aggregated 2000 acres. 
The preliminary examinations covered 
over 90,000 acres. The woodlots were 
distributed as follows : 3 in New York, 


4 in Massachusetts, 5 in New Hampshire, 
1 in Rhode Island, 2 in Connecticut, 1 in 
Pennsylvania, 1 in Delaware, 1 in Vir- 
ginia, 2 in Illinois, 1 in Missouri and 2 in 
Iowa. 

Each woodlot presents a new point to 
be considered and some individual problem 
to be solved; on one lot the question of 
stump sprouts plays an important part, on 
another a rocky hillside is to be planted 
and brought from a waste place into a use- 
ful part of the farm, again there is erosion 
to be checked before the fertile fields 
beyond are washed away, while on another 
farm a wind-break is desired. These ques- 
tions make the work intensely interesting. 

On many of the small tracts the visit of 
the assistant, followed by a careful letter 
of advice and suggestion, is sufficient to 
enable the owner to carry out the treat- 
ment recommended by the Division. Many 
questions can be answered while going 
over the ground with the owner, and help- 
ful suggestions given. Sometimes all that 
is needed, for the present, is to assure a 
man that he is proceeding in the right way 
with his woods and to give official com- 
mendation to the plan which he has come 
to adopt as the result of his own experi- 
ence and foresight. Very often in visiting 
a locality the assistant has an opportunity 
to talk with other owners of woodland 
and thus arouse further interest. 

In the Eastern States the influence of 
the State Forestry Associations is dis- 
tinctly seen in the applications coming 
from city men for their country places. In 
some instances the landscape gardener 
rather than the forester should be con- 
sulted, but even on such estates, while 
confining himself to the commercial side 
of the question, the forester is often able, 
while on the ground, to show the owner 
how to treat his woods, so that both profit 
and pleasure may be derived from them, 
making them yield the desired crop with- 
out injuring the zsthetic effect. 

Ratpu S. Hosmer, 


Washington, D. C. 
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In the Middle-West. 


W. L. Hall, assistant superintendent of 
Tree Planting, returned the last week of 
the year from a trip of two and a-half 
months’ duration through the states of 
North Dakota, Minnesota, Iowa, Ne- 
braska, Kansas, Oklahoma, and Texas. 
Mr. Hall made a study of the forest plan- 
tations of forty owners, the work consisting 
of an examination of soil and sub-soil in 
relation to fertility and moisture conditions, 
the general forest conditions being studied 
as well as those of the particular planta- 
tions visited. A rough sketch was in 
each case made of the original tract, upon 
the basis of which will be made another 
giving instructions for guidance in plant- 
ing in the spring. This advice is fur- 
nished free by the Division. Mr. Hall 
will make an official report on his trip 
which will detail the value of practical 
work in tree planting, in which he found 
a very general increase of interest through- 
out his entire trip. 


In California. 


George B. Sudworth, Dendrologist of the 
Division of Forestry, acting also in behalf 
of the U. S. Geological Survey, made a 
trip with a pack train through the Sierra 
Nevada Mountains, Cal., from August rst 
to November ist, making studies of the 
forest tree species of the region in respect 
to their areal and altitudinal distribution. 
The intention is to map the distribution 
and determine the relative importance and 
the local and general use of the timber, 
including manufactured and domestic use. 

Mr. Sudworth’s work included also a 
study of prices of timber and its general 
consumption, a careful consideration of 
the principal commercial timbers, the 
areas which contain timber which could 
be worked up by a sawmill, and the map- 
ping of cut-over areas in the latter regions. 

A special study was made of forest fires 
in this region, both in reference to the de- 
struction of valuable commercial timber 
and the effect of fires on reproduction. 


Pennsylvania Forestry Commission. 


A special meeting of the Forestry Com- 
mission was held in the Executive Cham- 
ber, Harrisburg, at 4 o’clock P. M., Jan- 
uary 23d. There were present Governor 
Stone, Messrs. Albert Lewis, of Luzerne 
county, John Fulton, of Cambria county, 
Hon. A. C. Hopkins, of Lock Haven, 
Maj. Isaac B. Brown, Deputy Secretary 
of Internal Affairs, and Dr. J. T. Roth- 
rock, Commissioner of Forestry. By in- 
vitation, Prof. John Hamilton, Secretary 
of Agriculture, was also present. 

Hon. Monroe H. Kulp, Hon. S. P. 
Wolverton, Mr. J. B. Quigley, represent- 
ing Mr. Barton Pardee, Torrence C. Hip- 
ple, Esq., and Mr. Barton, were also 
present, with maps, explaining the Joca- 
tion of the lands and their relations to the 
water-sheds of the State. There was a 
full discussion and a very careful consid- 
eration of the lands presented for purchase. 

Of the lands purchased about 20,000 
acres are on the headwaters of the Dela- 


ware river. The remainder, about 39,000 
acres, are on the Susquehanna water-shed. 
There are also in sight now, with the pros- 
pect of a speedy purchase, about 40,000 
acres more, providing terms and condi- 
tions can be agreed upon. The lowest 
price paid was 50 cents per acre; the 
highest price, for some specially desirable 
lands, which contain considerable mature 
timber, with a good crop of young timber 
coming on, was $2.00 per acre, which is 
probably the highest figure that the Com- 
mission will agree to consider, and then 
only when the land is very desirable for 
the purposes of the State. 

This is the culmination of many years’ 
agitation of the forestry question. All 
political parties have joined in this move- 
ment, which is rather one of self-protec- 
tion to the State than of political nature. 
Governor Stone tersely stated that these 
reservations are to be the parks and the 
outing grounds of the people forever. 
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Some Opinions on American Forestry. 


Of the Utmost Importance. 

Governor Roosevelt of New York, in 
his annual message, took occasion to de- 
vote considerable attention to forestry. It 
is not to be wondered at that one who has 
hunted and toured through the depths of 
the forest should see the necessity for pre- 
venting forest denudation in the great 
Empire State. The Governor says: 

‘‘The subject of forest preservation is 
of the utmost importance to the State. 
The Adirondacks and Catskills should be 
great parks kept in perpetuity for the bene- 
fit and enjoyment of our people. Much 
has been done of late years towards their 
preservation, but very much remains to be 
done. The provisions of law in reference 
to sawmills and wood-pulp mills are de- 
fective and should be changed so as to 
prohibit dumping dye-stuffs, saw-dust or 
tan bark in any amount whatsoever into 
the streams. Reservoirs should be made; 
but not where they will tend to destroy 
large sections of the forest, and only after a 
careful and scientific study of the water 
resources of the region. The people of 
the forest regions are themselves growing 
more to realize the necessity of preserving 
both the trees and the game. 

‘¢ Hardy outdoor sports, like hunting, 
are in themselves of no small value to the 
national character and should be encour- 
aged in every way. Men who go intothe 
wilderness, indeed, men who take part in 
any field sports with horse or rifle receive 
a benefit which can hardly be given by 
even the most vigorous athletic games. 

‘* There is a further and more immedi- 
ate and practical end in view. A primeval 
forest is a great sponge which absorbs and 
distills the rainwater; and when it is de- 
stroyed the result is apt to be an alterna- 
tion of flood and drought. Forest fires 
ultimately make the land a desert, and are 
a detriment to all that portion of the State 
tributary to the streams through the woods 
where they occur. Every effort should be 
made to minimize their destructive influ- 
ence. We need to have our system of 


forestry gradually developed and con- 
ducted along scientific principles. When 
this has been done it will be possible to al- 
low marketable lumber to be cut every- 
where without damage to the forests—in- 
deed, with positive advantage to them; 
but until lumbering is thus conducted, on 
strictly scientific ptinciples no less than 
upon principles of the strictest honesty to- 
ward the State, we cannot afford to suffer 
it at all in the State forests. Unrestrained 
greed means the ruin of the great woods 
and the drying up of the sources of the 
rivers.” 


—_————_—@p— 


Yale and Forestry. 





President Hadley, of Yale, always pro- 
gressive and quick ‘to interpret the signs of 
the times, has declared in favor of forestry 
on broad patriotic grounds. In anaddress 
before the Yale Alumni Association of 
Cleveland, Ohio, as given in the Yale 
Alumni Weekly, Dr. Hadley said: 

‘¢ Of all the needs at present, the thing 
we feel the need of most is the intelligent 
teaching of forestry, which stands out 
prominent. We need it for the sake of 
the rainfall of the country, for the health 
of the country, for the future life of the 
country. I hope I shall see established at 
Yale in the not distant future a school of 
forestry, which shall be not a school of a 
kind of botany as are some of the schools 
at present in the country; not modeled on 
German fashions, as is the case with the 
remainder; but as a school adapted to the 
needs of America, teaching in the studio 
and in the laboratory the principles of 
botany and surveying, the law of economics 
necessary to the understanding of the sub- 
ject, and giving the men a chance to go 
out into the fields and do practical field 
work, and work into positions with the 
United States government; work into posi- 
tions of private influence also, which are 
bound in the immediate future to increase 
very greatly in importance. Such a school 
of forestry I believe we have at hand and 
before us.” 
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State Forestry Associations. 


Energetic Efforts of Representative Organizations. 


Minnesota. 


Minnesota has the oldest Forestry As- 
sociation in this country. Though the State 
has expended nothing for planting trees in 
the forest regions, it expends $20,000 an- 
nually in bounties for tree planting on the 
prairies, and in all has expended for that 
purpose over half a million dollars. 

At the annual meeting, at Minneapolis, 
a short time ago, General C. C. Andrews 
read a very complete paper on ‘* The 
Progress of Forestry in this Country.” 
He spoke of the advance made by indi- 
vidual States, a brief review of a few of 
them being as follows: 

The State Geologist of New Jersey re- 
marks that **the question of forest pro- 
tection in New Jersey is really included in 
the greater problem of the State’s water 
supply and its conservation.” He is of 
the opinion that the forested regions in the 
Highlands should be reserved and held in 
forest to maintain water supply. ‘‘ Their 
value,” he says, ‘‘as great gathering 
grounds for the unfailing supply of pure 
water to the many seashore towns and set- 
tlements and the cities in the valley of the 
Delaware, is such as to make the reserva- 
tion of these tracts for this use a question 
of public importance.” The investiga- 
tions of the forested lands of New Jersey 
by the State Geologist are still in progress. 

New York has a most efficient forestry 
staff and is expending more money in the 
work than all the other States combined. 
Within about a couple of years the Legis- 
lature has appropriated $1,800,000 to buy 
land, for park and forestry purposes, in 
the Adirondacks. About one million acres 
are now held there by the State, another 
million acres are held for purposes of rec- 
reation by clubs and individuals, and still 
another million acres are owned by private 
parties for ordinary purposes. The Cat- 
skills having grander scenery and being 
much nearer to the great metropolis, a 


movement is on foot to increase the State’s 
holdings in that beautiful region. 

More than a year ago the Wisconsin 
Forestry Commission made a valuable re- 
port to the State Legislature accompanied 
by a bill ** To establish a system of state 
forests and provide for the management 
of the same.” Though discussed in the 
legislature, the bill was not enacted, but 
will probably come up at the next session. 
The arguments in the report fully sustain 
the conclusions that ‘‘ the establishment of 
a system of state forests is a necessity, not 
only for the protection of the climate and 
water flow of the State, but for the purpose 
of providing a sufficient supply of raw 
material to the various lumber and wood 
industries of the State”; that the money 
expended to establish the system ‘* will, 
after a reasonable time, return into the 
State Treasury, and the system once 
fairly established will yield a large annual 
income that will, to a proportionate extent, 
do away with the necessity of taxation.” 

In Minnesota there are probably about 
three million acres, in detached localities, 
of idle non-agricultural land which would 
begin to earn a good revenue as soon as it 
could become forested. Our soil and cli- 
mate being so favorable to the growth of 
the White Pine, the most valuable of all 
trees, a wise and courageous forest policy 
would be of immense benefit. Our state 
can well be in the front rank on this im- 
portant question if it will but improve its 
opportunities. In this as in many other 
States it is to be noticed that the press is 
doing valuable service towards instructing 
the public mind on the needs of better for- 
estry methods. Women’s clubs are also 
interesting themselves in the question. 

On the whole it would seem that more 
has been accomplished for forestry in this 
country in the last five years than had been 
accomplished for a long time before and 
the prospects for the cause are certainly 
very encouraging. 
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Massachusetts, 


The Legislature has lately convened and 
the Massachusetts Forestry Association is 
considering several measures which it has 
been urged to present on Beacon Hill. 
It has already presented a report on the 
work of the State’s gypsy-moth force, 
this being the work of a special commit- 
tee which has been in the field observing 
the pest throughout the past season. This 
report, signed by the eleven active mem- 
bers of the committee, is in the main 
favorable to a continuation of the State’s 
work against this enemy of the trees. 

The compulsory Tree Warden Law 
passed by the Legislature last year becomes 
operative with this year’s town elections. 
By virtue of this law every town in the 
Commonwealth is obliged to elect a war- 
den annually. The act specifies very def- 
initely the duties of this officer, to whom is 
entrusted all public shade trees. Hereto- 
fore towns were permitted to elect such an 
officer if they desired to do so. Quite a 
number of the more progressive towns in 
the State adopted this law and it was ow- 
ing tothe success of the system in these cases 
that the Forestry Association sought last 
year to have every town obliged to put it 
in operation. Having secured the pass- 
age of the law, the Association feels a keen 
paternal interest in the subject and is mak- 
ing every effort to arouse interest in the 
320 towns of the State so that the most 
competent men may be chosen for the 
position. Circular letters and copies of 
the law have been sent to town clerks 
and to public-spirited societies or indivi- 
duals in every town in the State. 

As the law does not apply to cities, the 
Association is considering a bill providing 
for the care of city trees. The cities in 
central and western Massachusetts take con- 
siderable pride in their trees and care for 
them, but the eastern cities have been less 
energetic. Springfield, for example, has 
a competent man in charge of her trees and 
for the past two years he has been given 
some $20,000 to expend upon them. 
Boston last year, after much pressure had 
been brought to bear by interested citizens 
and societies, appropriated $5,000 for the 
care of street frees. 
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During the past spring, summer and 
autumn the Association has had a special 
committee hard at work preparing a stere- 
opticon lecture. A competent landscape 
photographer was employed and pictures 
were taken in many parts of the State, the 
subjects being chosen by the committee. In 
this way about 250 pictures were secured 
representing local conditions in woodlands 
and in street shade trees. 

The Association has shown its public 
spiritedness by offering to give the lecture 
before any local organization that will 
supply a suitable hall and pay the expenses 
of transportation and entertainment. The 
first lecture was given by the Forestry As- 
sociation for its own members and the 
members of the Legislature, at Horticul- 
tural Hall, Boston, on January 25th. It 
will be given at the same place on Feb- 
ruary 24th, under the auspices of the Mas- 
sachusetts Horticultural Society. In ad- 
dition to the above the Forestry Associa- 
tion has engaged Miss Mira Lloyd Dock, 
of Pennsylvania, to give one of her lec- 
tures, ‘* Forestry at Home and Abroad,” 
at Horticultural Hall on January 2gth. 


Nebraska. 


The Nebraska Park and Forest Associ- 
ation completed its organization at Lin- 
coln on January roth. Some of the most 
prominent men of the State, among them 
former Governor Furnas, J. Sterling Mor- 
ton, Professor C. E. Bessey, Professors 
Borning, Hunter and Emerson, of the 
University, G. A. Marshall, and E. R. 
Stephens, are among the leading mem- 
bers. C.S. Harrison, of York, is presi- 
dent. 

During the past year an immense amount 
of work has been accomplished. Notes 
bearing on various phases of the subject 
have been sent to the press; over half a 
million have been issued in various papers. 
A pamphlet on ‘* Shelter Belts and Ever- 
green Barns,” prepared after much re- 
search, has had a wide circulation through- 
out the State. 

The Association now plans to publish 
its history and objects in pamphlet form, 
in order to interest more of the leading 
men of the State, and to send also to all 
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the candidates for the Legislature next 
Fall, before the election. The State will 
be asked to make an appropriation for 
tree planting, to be expended under the 
care of the Association, the State to own 
the plantations. 


Indiana. 


The Indiana Forestry Association held 
its annual meeting in Indianapolis, January 
13th. John P. Brown, President of the 
Association and author of the State For- 
estry Act, delivered an address in which 
he said in part: 

‘¢On March 8, 1899, the forestry act be- 
came a law, and it was considered advis- 
able to organize an association to assist in 
arousing interest in forestry throughout 
the State and Nation. The Indiana For- 
estry Association was organized on March 
30th with thirty members. The constitu- 


Forestry History. 


The United States Civil Service Com- 
mission announces that on February 15 
and 16, 1900, an examination may be 
taken, in any city where the Commission 
has a board of examiners, for the position 
of assistant and expert in forestry history, 
Department of Agriculture. The exami- 
nation will consist of the following sub- 
jects, which will be weighted as follows: 
Essay, 15; forestry, 30; forest history, 
30; French or German, 10; training and 
experience, 15; total, 100. Two days, of 
six hours each, will be allowed for the 
examination, the first two subjects coming 
on the first day and the remaining ones on 
the second. From the eligibles resulting 
from this examination certification will be 
made to fill the position at a salary of 
$1000 per annum. 

This examination is open to all citizens 
of the United States who comply with the 
requirements stated in the application 
blanks. Applicants will be examined, 
graded and certified with entire impar- 
tiality and wholly without regard to any 
consideration save their ability, as shown 
by the grade attained in the competitive 
examination. 


tion adopted followed the general plan of 
the Massachusetts Forestry Association. 
We found some features in this which our 
Society could not carry out, our members 
being so separated that frequent meetings 
are impossible. Most of the work will of 
necessity devolve upon the secretary and a 
few officers, correspondence taking the 
place of frequent meetings. 

‘¢ During the past season a large num- 
ber of letters have been prepared and 
printed in many newspapers throughout 
the State, which have created some inter- 
est, but lack of funds has prevented sys- 
tematic work.” 

Amended articles of association were 
adopted and, Mr. Brown declining a re- 
election as president, officers were elected 
as follows: President, Albert Lieber: 
vice-president, General John Coburn; 
secretary and treasurer, John P. Brown. 


Official Timber Investigation. 


The investigation of American timber 
through scientific tests has been made the 
subject of a bill recently introduced in 
Congress by Sénator McBride, of Oregon. 
This bill provides: 

‘¢ That the sum of forty thousand dol- 
lars is hereby appropriated, out of the 
funds now in the treasury of the United 
States not otherwise appropriated, for in- 
vestigations and tests of American timber, 
this sum to be applicable also to the pur- 
chase of the necessary equipment and for 
the speedy publication of results, to be ex- 
pended under the direction of the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture, through the forestry 
division; and, furthermore, that not less 
than 30 per centum of the amount ap- 
propriated be devoted to the investigation 
of timbers of the Pacific coast: Provided, 
That State institutions or private citizens 
of any of the Pacific Coast States agree to 
furnish the land and building for a testing 
laboratory satisfactory to the Secretary of 
Agriculture and subject to his control for 
the time of such testing. Such appropria- 
tion, or so much of it as the Secretary of 
Agriculture shall decide to be necessary, 
to be immediately available.” 
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The True Forestry. 


Not many years ago the people in this 
country who were interested in forestry 
were few in number and were more or less 
discouraged. Looking further ahead into 
the future than their fellows and foresee- 
ing the grave dangers and difficulties which 
threatened North America from the de- 
struction of the forests, they were yet un- 
able to impart their enthusiasm to others, 
or even to make them see the dangers that 
were ahead. 

Nowadays things are very different. 
The number of people interested in for- 
estry is large, the number of trained for- 
esters in the country is considerable. Work 
is being done on every hand to demon- 
strate to the public that forestry is some- 
thing practical; a means of investing pro- 
perty so that an adequate return shall be 
had for the investment. It is but a few 
years since it was first definitely explained 
to the American people that the chief pur- 
pose of protecting and cultivating the for- 


‘ ests is that the crops which they produce 


may be harvested and sold, but when this 
statement came to be believed, and when 
what it meant came to be understood by 
the public, it was seen that land owners, 
lumbermen and foresters were all working 
for a common end, and it became evident 
that they ought all towork together. The 
business of the forester is to manage the 
forest so that the land owner and the 
lumberman can get out of it as much as 
possible. 

Before that the lumbermen had been 
bitterly opposed to the forester because 
they supposed that he wanted to keep the 
lumbermen out of the forest; that he 
wished to prevent the cutting down of the 
trees; that he desired to keep them—per- 
haps to look at. In other words, that the 
forester had some incomprehensible senti- 
ment which led him to go about constantly 
singing ‘* Woodman, spare that tree.” 

We all know a little better than that 
now, and are rather disposed to laugh at 
the ideas which perhaps we ourselves 
cherished not long ago. And at the same 
time, the notions of many people who are 


really interested in forestry are still suffi- 
ciently vague as to what forestry means, 
and they know little more than that it 
means in general the protection of the 
forests, which many of them have seen 
ruthlessly destroyed by the lumbermen or 
by fire. 

In a Primer of Forestry recently pub- 
lished by the Department of Agriculture 
as one of its bulletins, Mr. Gifford Pin- 
chot tells us something about forestry 
which, we take it, will be news to go per 
cent. of the people into whose hands the 
book comes. * * * 

Weare told first what a tree is; its parts, 
its food, what wood is composed of, how 
the tree breathes, how it grows and of the 
structure of wood, including the annual 
rings and the heart wood and sap wood. 
The second chapter teaches what are the 
various requirements of trees as to heat, 
moisture and light; it shows that some 
are tolerant and others intolerant of shade, 
while some tolerate shade at one period of 
life which yet cannot bear it at another. 
Rate of growth, reproductive power and 
succession of forest trees are treated, as 
well as pure and mixed forests and repro- 
duction by sprouts. 

Then comes the treatment of the forest 
asacommunity. The life of a forest crop, 
the seven ages of the trees, the struggle 
among the trees for existence, the growth 
of those which survive, the culmination of 
the tree in size, the end of the struggle and 
finally the death of the tree from old age. 

So long as the forest was left to nature 
it did very well, but man interferes with 
nature and trouble follows to all natural 
things. 

Since Mr. Pinchot returned to this coun- 
try and took up the practice of forestry as 
a profession, he has done a great deal of 
good in many ways and in many places. 
It may perhaps be doubted, however, 
whether he ever did any one thing so use- 
ful in spreading a comprehension of what 
forestry really means, as the writing of 
this little book.—Forest and Stream, 
N. Y. City. 
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It is with some considerable satisfaction and pride,—pardonable we hope—that THE FORESTER 
points, in this issue, to the views of forestry of two representative Americans—busy men-of-affairs, 
and leaders of thought, whose words command attention wherever spoken—Theodore Roosevelt 
and Arthur T. Hadley. 

At the mere mention of their names a willing audience is assured, for it is not called to stand 
before a sphinx. Their words on forestry, as given on a preceding page, carry conviction in 
every sentence. They are the words of men who, having sought a complete understanding of the 
subject as it exists to-day, can see the logical sequence of tomorrow before tomorrow comes and 
has gone. 

As the busy man is usually the man who finds time most readily for everything in its place, 
so these men, in the multiplicity of detail of more pressing needs, have found time to call atten- 
tion to the emphatic necessity of forestry, scientifically and ably directed, in America. The 
‘‘ war spirit’’ is more easily aroused, but the civic spirit is as strongly invoked mow as an equal 
duty of patriotism—‘‘ love of one’s country.”’ 

The American Forestry Association does not aim to be a ‘‘ close corporation ’’ but a patriotic 
body, extending into every State of the Union and doing something by energy and codperation. 
The present year has opened auspiciously for forestry in every section of the country and affords 
an unprecedented opportunity for a successful campaign for forest conservation. 

Realizing the importance of forestry to the entire mass of citizens, in one way or another, a 
leading citizen of one of the Eastern States has offered to the American Forestry Association the 
sum of one hundred dollars, provided that nine others will do likewise to aid in carrying its work 
enthusiastically into new fields. 

THE FORESTER takes pleasure in announcing to the members of the Association this gener- 
ous and unsolicited offer, and trusts that it may become operative by the assistance of other con- 
tributors. A ‘‘campaign of education”’ is a necessity in every new enterprise. If those who 
know about forestry will suggest the theme to those who do not, there will be a considerable re- 
sponse without a doubt. If you cannot be one of the nine, won’t you aid in securing one of the 
nine to further the plan? 

Forestry has become a subject of national importance. Is there is a single reader of THE 
FORESTER who will scan Governor Roosevelt’s and President Hadley’s patriotic and urgent words 
and say: ‘I am too busy to say a word for forestry now’’? 
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CHIPS AND CLIPS. 


In Australia there is said to be a Gum 
tree which is 415 feet in height. 


English dealers have placed in New 
York an order for five million feet of 
White Oak in the log. 


The Pan-American Exposition at Buf- 
falo, N. Y., is about contracting for 10,- 
000,000 feet of Yellow Pine. 


Puerto Rico and the Isle of Pines, Cuba, 
are the prospective field of a lumber com- 
pany incorporated in New Jersey. 


A deed to 6000 acres of Pine land, 
bought at $2.50 an acre, has been filed in 
the County Clerk’s office at Nacogdoches, 
Texas. 


The great advance in lumber prices is 
said to have increased the cost of building 
an ordinary wooden freight car from $800 
to over $1000. 


Press reports say many lumbermen are 
beginning to worry because snow has not 
fallen in sufficient quantity to expedite 
their operations in the woods. 


A firm of Mississippi lumbermen lately 
sold the right to turpentine their Pine 
timber to a Savannah (Ga.) firm for $30,- 
ooo cash and one-fourth of the profits. 


The cut of the Minneapolis sawmills for 
1899 reached a total of 550 million feet, or 
one-sixth greater than the preceding year, 
though the cut of that year was also a 
record-breaker. 


The cargo of shingles from the lost 
Canadian steamer Magara, which went 
down about sixty miles from Buffalo last 
December, is still scattered along the 
Canadian shore where they were carried 
by the waves. 


The recently sold timber lands of the 
Alcorn Agricultural and Mechanical Col- 


lege in Mississippi, have been divided 
among six lumber firms for utilizing the 
timber resources. 


The lumber trade of the Pacific Coast, 
from British Columbia to Mexico, during 
the past year, has been summed up as 
‘¢the best one in the history of the lum- 
ber trade of the coast.” 


The cutting of two of Pennsylvania’s 
largest Pine trees recently turned out from 
one tree seven 16-foot and one 10-foot log, 
which scaled 6528 feet, B. M., and from 
the other eight 16-foot logs scaling 7642 
feet. 


Timber tracts in Potter county, Penn- 
sylvania, which could have been bought 
five years ago for from two to five dollars 
per acre have been sold during the past 
six months at prices from four to five times 
the previous figures. 


If printing paper of all kinds should be 
put on the free list, advises a contemporary, 
doubtless a large area of Spruce forests 
would be preserved for future use and 
bring to the present owners a handsome 
profit in the years to come. 


Great Britain is not showing any great 
degree of enthusiasm, it is said, in pre- 
paring a timber exhibit for the Paris Ex- 
position. This is hardly to be marveled 
at, however, when the anti-English atti- 
tude of France is considered. 


A million anda half Yellow Willow cut- 
tings have been purchased by the Santa Fé 
Railroad Company to be planted on both 
sides of an embankment west of Stockton, 
Cal., for a distance of eight miles, to pro- 
tect the embankment from damage by 
floods. 


A large Sugar Pine tree has been felled 
in the McCloud river district in California, 
from which a plank 3 ft. thick, 12 ft. 
wide and 30 ft. long will be cut for the 
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Southern Pacific Railway forestry exhibit 
at the Paris Exposition. This plank will 
be exhibited with two sections of the tree 
12 ft. in diameter and 4 ft. long. 


The purchase of g00,000 acres of timber- 
land from the Northern Pacific Railway 
by the Weyerhauser syndicate has finally 
been consummated, says a report from 
Tacoma. There is no question but that 
the transfer of this large block of timber 


CURRENT 


The Christmas Tree Custom. 


The serious effect of the annual sweep 
of the forests to supply Christmas trees is 
attracting more attention this year than 
ever before. The article in the January 
Forester, in which a lumber contemporary 
spoke of the supply gathered within forty 
miles of Boston and brought to the ** Hub ” 
by farmers, has called forth the protest of 
a Massachusetts reader who says the whole 
available supply within such a radius 
would not supply a single ward of the 
‘¢ city of culture.” The optimistic view 
of the lumber paper is obviously not the 
basis of the work being done by the Massa- 
chusetts Forestry Association. 


A correspondent writing to Forest and 
Stream speaks of ‘* carloads after car- 
loads of young Spruce, Pine and Hem- 
lock ” which passed by his country home 
before Christmas, en route to New York 
markets. Though realizing the pleasure 
of the children (including his own), in 
this celebration of the holiday season, the 
writer adds: 

‘¢OQn the other hand, certain lumber 
has been advanced from $18 to $26 per 
thousand this year, with the promise of 
a like advance next year. Is this not a 
terrible destruction of trees? The senti- 
ment is fine, but can our forests stand this 
drain? Forty years from now these trees 
would have been far enough advanced in 
growth to be of use for building purposes. 
Why not take up this matter before it 
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has had the effect of advancing timber- 
lands and stimulating buying by others. 





The North Carolina Pine Association 
has voted to accept the invitation to make 
an exhibit in the Forestry Department of 
the United States at the Paris Exposition. 
The exhibition will include hundreds of 
specimens of dressed and undressed short- 
leaf Pine lumber, and will be forwarded 
on a special ship about February rst. 


COMMENT. 


reaches the possibility of being the cause 
of a famine in lumber?” 


When one has read Mr. Gifford Pin- 
chot’s ‘* Primer of Forestry,” describing 
the ‘* life of the forest,” the comment of the 
New York venting Post appeals most 
strongly in these words: 

Five hundred thousand symmetrical 
straight-limbed young trees, from three to 
twenty feet tall, a vast incipient forest, 
were chopped down to supply the Christ- 
mas trade of New York. 

Of this number, seventy-two carloads, 
with an average of 1500 trees to the car, 
came from the Adirondacks, an aggregate 
of 108,000 trees. Over four-fifths of the 
trees used, however, came by boat from 
Maine, New Jersey and Connecticut. The 
dealers are naturally jubilant over the 
trade they have had: ‘* The largest busi- 
ness in trees and greens in their history,” 
they say. But one among them said: 

‘*T could not help but feel sorry at the 
ruthless slaughter made on our forests to 
give a single day’s joy. The sight of so 
many tender, beautifully formed trees re- 
minded me of so many youths, whose 
value lay only in their maturity, being 
mown down to gratify children under the 
age of reason.” 





To Preserve Cuban Forests. 


General Ruis Rivera, Secretary of Ag- 
riculture, Industry and Commerce, has 
addressed a communication to General 
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Wood advising that steps be taken immedi- 
ately to protect Cuban forests belonging to 
the public domain. He urges that he be 
empowered to appoint six inspectors, at a 
salary of $2000 each, with instructions to 
locate public property and to consult with 
the officers of the rural guard in the vari- 
ous provinces as to the best methods of 
preserving the trees, which are now being 
used at the pleasure of the first person who 
desires to cut them, the result being, in 
many parts of the island, a wholesale de- 
struction of young trees. 


— _—_ e- — 


A Question of Foresight. 


Owing to the lack of transportation the 
forests of interior Cuba have been left 
almost untouched, but the syndicates that 
are buying up forest lands show so much 
determination to cut and market all the 
valuable timber in sight that the question 
of forest preservation has already come up. 
Cuba now has the opportunity presented 
to her of putting a big padlock upon the 
barn door and locking it securely before 
the horse is stolen.—Troy (N. Y.) 7%mes. 


Damages For Forest Fires. 


A jury in the county court at May’s 
Landing, N. J., on January 13th rendered 
a verdict against the Reading Railroad 
Company for $10,500 damages for losses 
caused by forest fires. The suit was 
brought by the heirs of the Estella estate, 
who asked $40,000 for damage done their 
property by forest fires, claiming that 
sparks from the locomotives of the defend- 
ant company started the fires. 





A Ban on Our Timber. 
Canadian discrimination against the 
United States is expected to manifest itself 
in the shape of a law forbidding the export 
of Spruce timber for the manufacture of 


pulp. 





Gunstocks for Oom Paul. 
Walnut and Cherry lumber has had a 


boom in the press report that an Indiana 
firm had received a rush order from the 
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Transvaal for 125,000 gunstocks. The 
gunstocks are to be shipped to an arms 
firm in New York, where they will be 
fitted to rifles and then shipped to South 
Africa. 


An Irrigation Expert. 





The Vice-President for Wyoming of 
the American Forestry Association is thus 
spoken of in the Saturday Evening Post 
(Philadelphia) in a recent issue : 

‘¢ Among the distinguished officials who 
will represent this country at the Paris Ex- 
position next May is Professor Mead, the 
State Engineer of Wyoming, and an irri- 
gation expert of the Department of Agri- 
culture. Mr. Mead has already made his 
mark in the Western States. To his ex- 
ertions is largely due the success of the 
many irrigation congresses which have 
been held in his part of the country, and 
the better knowledge of fluvial conditions 
and water rights now possessed by the 
reading public. He was probably the first 
to make maps that were truly hydro- 
graphic rather than cartographic in char- 
acter. By charting the water-supply, 
water-flow, and water-shed he proved that 
the problem of irrigation upon a large 
scale was far simpler than had been be- 
lieved by preceding experts.” 

The Post accompanies the article with 
an excellent likeness of Professor Mead, 
and tells an interesting story of one of his 
experiences. 
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The Growth of Forestry Sentiment. 


‘s There is no doubt but that public sen- 
timent in favor of forest protection and 
renewal is growing rapidly,” says the 
Southern Lumberman, ** and some time 
in the not very distant future it will make 
itself felt in legislation. Nearly all of 
the lumber trade papers have from time to 
time published favorable articles on the 
subject, but trade papers do not have, nor 
seek to have, any political influence. One 
of the principal sources of wealth of the 
State of Tennessee is its forests, and yet 
one might search all the Acts of its Legis- 
lature for a century past and find no men- 
tion of trees except such as are used as 
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landmarks, and a few Acts giving road 
overseers power to take such timber as 
may be necessary to repair roads, culverts, 
et cetera. 

*¢ All the articles on forestry that have 
appeared in the trade papers would have 
no effect upon that honorable body; but 
when the secular press—the newspapers 
that concern themselves with controlling 
nominating conventions—begin to urge 
the importance of maintaining the timber 
supply, the lawmakers will wake up to the 
importance of the subject; and that is 
just what the newspapers are beginning to 


do ” 


‘¢ With population and production of all 
kinds fast increasing and the country gradu- 
ally filling up, the demand for timber and 
wood of all kinds will naturally increase. 
That means heavier drafts upon the for- 
ests, and the best possible care of our re- 
maining sources of supply can hardly make 
lumber cheap and plentiful, in the old 


‘sense. Under such conditions it is the 


imperative duty of all governmental and 
educational authorities to do what they can 
to guard against the threatened lack of 
timber in the United States. There is no 
plainer responsibility.” —Cleveland (Ohio) 
Leader. 
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| work under the supervision of one bureau, 
instead of three, as at present. A thir 's 
'resolution was adopted extending thank9 aa 
|to the Federation of Women's Clubs for 

| their agitation of the subject, and pledging 

| support to the project of creating a national 

park and forest reserve both in Minnesota 

and in North Carolfma. Secretary Wilson 

‘and the other officers were re-elected. with 

the aadition of Henry Gannett as treas- 

urer in place of P. Whittlesey, who 

declined to continue, though still acting as 

recordin® secr€tary. 


CONTEMPORARY COMMENT ON FORESTRY. 


The annual meeting of the American Forestry Association—Clippings from all the 
Washington papers and a leading Philadelphia journal. 
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‘*The high price of lumber has not 
failed to impress itself on the public mind,”’ 
says the Nashville Amerécan in an edi- 
toria!. ‘*At this market alone, where 
hardwoods are almost exclusively dealt in, 
the price has in a year advanced from 25 
to 33% per cent. It is very likely that 
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the demand for lumber of all kinds, both 
in this country and ‘Europe, is largely re- 
sponsible for this increase in price; but 
the high price, whether temporary or per- 
manent, may well lead to the inquiry: 
‘How is our supply of timber holding 
out, and how long will it last?’ ” 


Recent Publications. 


‘*Natural and Forest a of the State 
of New York,” by G. Rafter, consulting 
engineer, and included in a annual report of 
the Commissioners of Fisheries, Game, and 
Forests, is a very valuable article. 

The first part, which deals with the possi- 
bilities for the development cf water power, 
shows the reasons why New York has hitherto 
been unduly backward in this regard. With 
the best natural facilities in the country, her 
total horse-power utilization is sill dispropor- 
tionately small. The hindrance has lain in the 
inconsistency and insecurity of riparian legisla- 
tion, which has not encouraged owners to invest 
in improvements. New York has nothing par- 
allel to the Mili Act of Massachusetts, whereby 
manufacturers may exercise the right of eminent 
domain and so possess the title to the waters they 
might thus venture to conserve. 

The opportunities and necessities for such 
conservation are then clearly shown. The pur- 
pose being to equalize as far as possible the flow of 
millstreams, from one month to another, storage 
reservoirs at the head waters become the natural 
means. Mr. Rafter explains that those hith- 
erto projected have failed through the ignorance 
of the builders in regard to rainfall and run-off 
in the catchment basin, which to be of any real 
service must have been determined for a con- 
siderable period of years. 

There is then given in the most substantial 
calculations, exactly the conditions necessary 
for the establishment of successful reservoirs, 
the volume of water that can be counted upon 
for power from a stream having a known dis- 
charge, and the cost per million cubic feet of 
stored-up water for the needed operations. A 
careful description follows of the method and 
problems in the construction of the Indian Lake 
Reservoir, the clearing of timber up to the flood 
level, the making of the dam, everything down 
to the estimate of costs. 

Besides this most instructive discussion of 
‘water power and water storage, there is a section 
on ‘*Why Forests Conserve Stream Flow.’ 
This is a real help to American study of the sub- 
ject. Its main value, perhaps, consists in its 
sane and scientific manner—no vague assertions, 
no general opinions, but everything convincing. 


The author does not attempt to settle the con- 
troversy once and for all. 

On the contrary he takes pains to state that 
the observations and experiments necessary for 
its settlement must extend over a number of 
years. Meteorological data, as he points out, 
are very dangerous evidence to trust, and, to be 
of any use at all must have been collected and 
averaged through a long series of seasons. 
This, as yet, has not been accomplished (at least 
not under the proper conditions) ; and rainfall, 
temperature, evaporation, and all the other phe- 
nomena of the weather, in their relations to 
forest cover, remain ungauged. 

As an example of the problems included in 
such research may be mentioned Mr. Rafter’s 
remarks on evaporation. From water to air, as 
well as from any surface kept constantly wet, 
the process is measured by a definite law and 
formula. ‘‘The main difficulty, therefore,’’ he 
says, ‘ in reducing evaporation from the ground 
to asimple formula is largely due to uncertainty 
of the water supply. The demands of evapora- 
tion from the su:face of the ground are contin- 
uous, the same as from other surfaces, but con- 
stant interruption, by either complete or partial 
exhaustion of the available supply, complicates 
the action so much that it renders expression by 
formula apparently impossible. This sounds 
like a sensible reason for discounting any sweep- 
ing statement about the relative evaporations of 
forests and farms, or cleared land. 

After similar evidence against the authority of 
data about dew point, humidity, vapor pressure, 
what the author calls a ‘‘ tentative proposition ”’ 
is particularly taking and suggestive. It is * * * 
‘that the real reason why forested areas furnish 
more water in the streams for a given rainfall 
than do deforested areas, is because forests, on 
the whole, consume less water than do deforested 
and cultivated areas.’’ Following this are a. 
dozen pages of most interesting and unanimous 
data on the use of water by vegetation. 

The final inference is ‘‘ that highly cultivated 
farming areas will consume in surface evapora- 
tion and plant transpiration from two to three 
times as much water as averagedeciduousforests, 
and from three to five times as much as average 
evergreen forests.’’ 
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Economical Writing Machine. | 
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Constructed on sctentific principles and 
of simple parts, it is the most durable 
machine made. Repair bills are reduced to 
the minimum. It is the Best Valae Writer. 
Ask for Art Catalogue. 
the Smith Premier Typewriter Company, 


519 Ith St., N. W., Washington, D. C. 





Cc. P. HANCOCK 
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' High-Class Designs and 
Illustrations 
Half Tone and Line 
Engraving 
Brass and Metal Signs 
Rubber Stamps. 


H. J. KOKEN 


Sargon ~ 


TENTH STREET AND PENNA. AVENUE, WASHINGTON, D. C. 





Established 1844. 


HITCHINGS & CO,., 


Horticultural Architects and Builders,and Largest Manufacturers of,Greenhouse Heating and 
Ventilating Apparatus. 
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The highest awards received at the World’s Fair for Horticultural Architecture, Greenhouse Construction and 
Heating Apparatus. Conservatories, Greenhouses, Palm Houses, etc., erected complete,with our patent iron frame 


construction. Send four cents postage for illustrated catalogue. 
233 MERCER ST., NEW YORK. 





ESTABLISHED 1802. 


J. M. THORBURN & CO. 


NEW YORK, 


HEADQUARTERS FOR 


TREE AND SHRUB SEEDS, 


AND FOR 


NATURAL and CULTIVATED GRASSES. 
BOTH FOREIGN AND DOMESTIC. 





Grass Seed Mixtures for Lawns and Golf Links, and Formule for Permanent 
Pastures and Meadows Prescribed to Suit Every Different 
Condition of Soil and Climate. 


Catalogues Mailed Free on Application. Correspondence Invited. 





Our patrons will kindly note that we have removed from our store in John Street, 
which we had occupied for the past 65 years, and are now established in our new and 
more commodious building at 


36 Cortlandt Street, NEW YORK. 





Waukegan Nurseries. 


EVERGREEN and FOREST TREES 





In large quantities for forest planting. 


Contracts taken for planting fifty acres or more. 


Wholesale and Retail Dealers in General Nursery Stock. 





R. Douglas Sons, Waukegan, IIl. 











